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The Classics in the New Democratic Curriculum’ 


By J. Epwarp Correy, S.J. 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 


Faced with what has been called the charge and 
challenge of the new democratic curriculum, we shall be 
wise with the wisdom of our classics to resist the 
temptation to bicker. The provocation will be intense. 
The war of nerves has invaded the textbooks of our 
Teachers’ Colleges and Graduate Schools and threatens 
the waning repose of our harried Deans and Headmas- 
ters2 The American Office of Education is bestirred 
to whisperings of Federal arbitration and advice, and 
there is understandable commotion on Capitol Hill over 
the fewness and the faults of the little democrats we 
are failing to train. If we can keep our heads when all 
about us are losing theirs and blaming it on us, we shall 
have justified before the forgotten parents of our 
precious charges our faith in the serenity and measure 
which are the very breath of the classic spirit. Jm- 
pavidum ferient ruinae! 

In the welter of charge and counter-charge across the 
campus, the cry of our children, even of those we are 
preparing for the holocaust of total war, is for the 
sweetness and light which will mark their dedication 
to God and country as a human sacrifice, a human 
atonement, a human ransom. We shall fail them, and 
there will be war in the night, no one knowing whom 
he striketh, if we allow ourselves to be distracted from 
our perennial educational aim by sterile polemics over 
temperature and furniture and freedom of expression 
in the classroom. 

Yet it is precisely to curricular polemics that we 
are now being invited or incited by the experimental- 
ists.2 We are being blamed as the prophets of Aristotle 
and Aquinas, Plato and Plautus, with their embalmed 
human absolutes in language, philosophy, and social 
living, for the dead level of mediocrity above which our 
boys and girls so seldom rise. Our ‘subject-matter’, our 
rummaging in the ash-heap of the dead and gone, has 
killed the “democratic drive.’ 

The bait is tempting. The argumentum ad hominem 
was never so close at hand. The paper triumph would 
be easy. Hutchins and Meiklejohn and the Princeton 
philosophers, among others, have already outlined an 
answer little short of devastating, perhaps a little cruel, 
certainly far from satisfactory on its constructive side. 
We cannot at the moment afford the luxury of pur- 
suing the argument. The child is waiting as never before 
for the bread and the meat of classic nourishment— 
lest he die in the desert. Hoc opus, hic labor. Now, if 
ever, maxima pueris debetur reverentia. 

We, the teachers, are met on the battlefield of our 
greatest civil war, testing whether a world become 


physically a neighborhood can endure spiritually with 
neighbors half slave and half free. And we are told 
clamorously that our chief business, leaving us no 
leisure for the clammy past, is to prepare citizens for 
the new neighborhood who are alert to the urgency of 
their social mission and conscious of their equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in its achievement. 

We need not waste borrowed time and consecrated 
sentiment to challenge the inadequacy of this pedagogi- 
cal aim, nor the wisdom and propriety of designating it 
a democratic objective or a new one. We need not even 
question the assumption that the technology which has 
narrowed our world to the proportions of a big town 
with suburbs has also been busy making good neigh- 
bors to live in it.* It is highly significant, of course, 
that we must appeal to the old Latin and Greek 
even to name the tools we call new: democracy, curricu- 
la, and technology itself have the classic ring as they 
thunder against the classics. But name-calling, etymol- 
ogy, and ideological precision may well wait upon the 
return of the freeman’s leisure after the war—provided 
we are conciliatory and sympathetic and patient with 
the American passion for progress, provided we are 
ready to serve without compromise the eternal classic 
ideal, the norm of progress and the real object of pas- 
sion,> even in the cannon’s mouth, even in the Babel 
of voices that threatens to make of the school a 
marketplace or a Town Hall instead of a sanctuary. 

The ideal of an aroused and sensitive citizenry in an 
industrial democracy may be accepted without reserva- 
tion as part of our programme. The misery is that we 
have not always honored it as we must honor it now.® 
But the citizen must remain a specific by-product of ed- 
ucation, not its end-product. Social living on the civic 
plane, above all on the industrial plane, can never be 
a complete frame of reference for teacher and taught. 
We are forming the political animal, it is true; but 
he is no tool of production, no creature of the State. He 
is the State’s creator. And production must minister 
to his soul’s need, or he perishes, and the state with 
him. The teacher of the classics guides, inspires, and 
stimulates the creative drives of the human person— 
we have done calling them ‘faculties’ for sweet peace’s 
sake:? his intelligence, his will, his imagination, his 
emotions. That these creative drives should be trained 
on democratic citizenship is natural enough in modern 
America; but the classics, as we have experimentally 
proved, will best provide the child of the West with 
the critical intellectual and aesthetic equipment neces- 
sary to assemble and build his democratic palace. Until 
a youth develops historical perspective and a keen 
sense of moral and aesthetic values, the good life will 
be a meaningless abstraction to him, and democracy a 
bedlam.® 
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Human persons are the music makers, the dreamers 
of democracy’s dreams. The State is only one of their 
creations, however noble, however indispensable. This 
issue has never been more lucidly drawn for the West- 
ern mind and heart than in Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Horace, Demosthenes, and their Christian commentators. 
Marx and Hegel pale before their searching light and 
serene conviction. How then, in loyalty to the common 
man we are summoned to form, can we refuse our 
classic contribution to the new curriculum on the 
ground that we seem to have been shunted off to a 
siding? 

The increasingly convulsive changes in our school or- 
ganization need not shake our confidence or ruffle our 
tempers overmuch. In the first place, the picture of 
college confusion worse confounded because the High 
School is unequal to the task of retrieving the rootless, 
neurasthenic product of the lower grades, is heavily over- 
drawn; and the curriculum is often censured where the 
uninspired teacher is really to blame for using it as a 
strait-jacket. There is no dearth of distinguished classi- 
cal teaching,—derivative oftener than formal, it is 
true——in our American school, as our own brave little 
group of belligerents, amongst others, modestly testi- 
fies. But further, through all our educational and 
social change, often confounded with the increasing 
complexity in our material tools and toys, there does 
persist—happily now for the new world that is coming 
to birth! — a sound body of principle, a sound ideal 
of the free human person which a benign Providence 
has seen safely down the embattled ages into our 
Declaration of Independence and into the deeper reaches 
of the American conscience. The classic heritage is 
there, an ever-living germ, though it may be sicklied 
o’er with our squabbling and our squandering. We may 
toy with it or assault it in theory—even for the deviltry 
of the thing: the French are still calling us the enfants 
terribles of the Western branch of the family. But we 
seldom dishonor it consciously in practice. When we do, 
it is likely, again, the individual teacher who has 
proved disloyal to his vocation and his pupil, rather 
than the curriculum which after all he is free in 
large part to mould to his own measure. In only the 
rarest of instances will the front office disturb, on tech- 
nical grounds, the teacher who captivates the American 
mind and imagination of his class by the suppleness and 
strength of his own classical culture, and the dextrous 
handling of the classical models of taste and ex- 
pression. 


Ultimately, the one serious complaint we have to 
register against the new curriculum, called democratic 
in default of the right word, touches the negative vice 
of its formlessness.!° But none of us is inhibited from 
giving it a form, provided we do no violence to the 
democratic ideal in the process; provided we give no 
ground for the startlingly common and stupid charge 
that the traditional function of liberal education is 
frankly the preparation of candidates for positions of 
privilege; provided finally we do not claim too much 
for the classics, unpurged and unbaptized, as spiritual 
direction toward the humanism we of the West have 
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professed to make Christian. We leave the integrating 
principle of religion out of our teaching at our mortal 
peril. 


We have filled the single crying need of a curriculum ~ 


dedicated to the production of robust democrats when 
we have set squarely at its heart, in full consciousness of 
our authority as teachers, the human absolute of our 
classic tradition, the temporal and eternal welfare of 
sacred personality. The whole man feeds and flourishes 
on the truth he contemplates, the goodness he covets, 
the beauty that holds his emotion in thrall. Here alone 
will the child find the full meaning and the complete 
mission of his own little world within, and of the 
Creator’s vast universe of stars and souls without.!* 

Should we yield to the counsel that despairs of any 
resort to ‘indoctrination’ and discipline beyond the so- 
called ‘social controls’ of the present, we are lost, and 
the child with us. If he has no doctrine, what. shall the 
doctor teach?! If we exert no ‘pressure’ on the weak, the 
recreant, and the fickle in the minds and hearts en- 
trusted to our artistry, how shall we provide the social 
controls for our dawning democracy of to-morrow? The 
controlling attitudes of the ‘democratic school’ have 
been dramatized in the teacher’s overtures: “Let’s work 
out our problems together” and “What shall we plan 
to do to-day that would be helpful for both of us?” This 
may be the very essence of companionship. It makes 
a mockery of tawaywyla.' 

Mental discipline, to pass from doctrine now to method, 
can never be set off as a variant, more or less useful, 
to the problem-project approach to ‘cultural and social 
needs.’ Problem and prober are correlative postulates. 
We learn indeed by doing, but the Greeks and the 
Romans have taught us that we shall do nothing but 
stagger until we know how. There is even a graceful 
way of staggering or of muddling through, which is the 
fruitage only of much patient mental and emotional 
discipline, as the incredibly phlegmatic and incredibly 
staunch British have been showing us! There are no 
cultural and social needs, democracy or no democracy, 
which can be properly evaluated and efficiently satisfied 
save by the trained mind, the keen imagination, the 
controlled will and sentiment. There is surely no 
pedagogical virtue in floundering,!® even in the perfumed 
morass of cross-purposes we sometimes mistake for the 
Elysian fields of democracy. 

If we are not to accept the general invitation to 
flounder, we shall have to assert ourselves more vigorous- 
ly than ever, not as instructors in a ‘foreign language’ 
that is ‘dead,’ but as conductors of a human culture that 
keeps us alive, as apostles of humane letters, psychology, 
science, and philosophy, through the medium of the 
most perfect models of spiritual expression our Western 
world has known. But the din of many voices, some of 
them hysterical, will not be dominated unless we re- 
possess our heritage and refurbish our instruments; un- 
less we reflect constantly on the pregnant classic and 
Christian ideas struggling for rebirth in our country 
and under our eyes; unless we rethink our subject- 
matter in terms of its abiding ‘usefulness’ to the demo- 
cratic man or woman of to-morrow. Only when we have 
reintegrated our Latin and our Greek with the philoso- 
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phy of man and nature which is native to our American 
family will even the distraught understand that the 
classics can animate any curriculum, meet any democrat- 
ic need, liberalize any academic discipline, transform 
any textbook in our hands ;—that the charm of the Greek 
anthology may live in the charm of the teacher, who may 
not be an instructor in Greek at all, but charged for the 
duration with a unit of oral English, a survey of history, 
or a seminar on community health. 


The hour and the crisis, in other words, call for the 
formula, of penetration. Abstention would be treason to 
the soul of the West in its agony. Hibernation might 
well mean mummification before the dawning of a second 


spring. Our classics have something fine and final to say 


about the waging of war, as they should have the last 
word in business and politics. They focus the attention 
of the child, in backward and forward perspective, on 
all the problems to which the human person and society 
are heir. Nam ceterae neque temporum sunt neque 
aetatum omnium neque locorum; at haec studia adoles- 
centiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium praebent; de- 
lectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur. 


We shall not bicker. We shall not protest. We shall not 
split hairs. We shall not abdicate. The new democratic 
curriculum lacks only a guiding human spirit and an 
adequate human goal. Our hearts and hands are ready 
to chart the voyage ever old and ever new for Ulysses 
and his warriors, his Waacs and his Waves, — the voy- 
age out and the voyage home.!® 


Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the Western stars until I die... . 

Though much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


1 The substance of this paper was presented to the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States at its Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting, held in Philadelphia, April 30-May 1, 1943. 

2 The battle-lines are drawn, though never with quite satis- 
factory precision, in such recent works as Cole, Liberal Education 
in a Democracy (Harper, 1940); Peters, Curriculum of Demo- 
cratic Education (McGraw-Hill, 1942); Meiklejohn, Education 
Between Two Worlds (Harper, 1942); Charters, The Junior 
College Curriculum (University of Chicago Press, 1939); Hutch- 
ins, Higher Learning in America (Yale University Press, 1936) ; 
and Education for Freedom (Louisiana State University Press, 
1942); Castiello, Humane Psychology of Education (Sheed and 
Ward, 1936); Caswell, Curriculum Development (American Book 
Co., 1935); Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads (New- 
son, 1938); Ordway Tead, New Adventures in Democracy (Whit- 
tlesey, 1939). 

3 Almost exclusively preoccupied with the minutiae of cur- 
ricular technique, the following works may be regarded as repre- 
sentative: Peters, op. cit; Pierce, Developing a High School 
Curriculum (American Book Co., 1942); Wiley, Redirection of 
Secondary Education; Rugg et al., Democracy and the Curric- 
ulum (Appleton-Century, 1939); Saint John’s College, Catalogue, 
1943-44. 

4 Cf. Willkie, Wendell, Freedom and the Liberal Arts, in The 
American Scholar, Spring, 1943, pp. 139-141. 


5The Jesuit Ratio Studiorum focusses the ideal in two humane 
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and harmonized pedagogical objectives: wt ingenia exerceantur, 
ut mores efformentur. 

6 A dispassionate analysis of Defects in Our Educational Sys- 
tem as revealed by the war-emergency is presented by Professor 
Stuart Messer of Dartmouth in the New York Herald Tribune, 
April 9, 1943. 

7 Peters, for instance, defining (op. cit., p. 10) education as 
‘readiness to live competently, decries any ‘discipline’ of the 
faculties of the mind as ‘unscientific’ and ‘autocratic’-—whatever 
that may mean in this context. 


8 Cf. Cole, op. cit., “Significance of the Personality Principle,” 
p. 23. Metaphysically, this chapter on integration leaves much 
to be desired. But the emphasis on spiritual ‘drives’ is healthy 
and convincing. 

9 Witness the homage recurrently paid the small college and 
classic schoolmaster by the artisans of our gigantic war effort. 

10 The defect is serious enough, of course. As who should 
attempt to set in motion, or keep in motion, on the political 
plane, a world organization with its fundamental aims uncharted 
or disputed! Dean Gauss is alert to the moral danger, as vide 
War-Time Policy of Phi Beta Kappa, in The American Scholar, 
Spring, 1943, pp. 143 et sqq. 

11 Specifically, it is simply not true that “the great ethical 
conception of the fundamental equality, brotherhood and moral 
worth of all men at the heart of American democracy” can be 
“traced to the beginnings of recorded history,” that “it pervades 
the life and work of the greatest prophets of the race,” that 
“it is rooted in the life of free Athens and Republican Rome” 
(George S. Counts in Democracy and the Curriculum, Third 
Year Book of the John Dewey Society, p. 188). The democratic 
dogma of universal brotherhood, with its corollary in personal 
equality, waited for its formulation on the Christian answer to 
antiquity’s hopeless question: “Who is my neighbor?” Plato, 
Aristotle, Confucius, and Cato provide us only with a major 
premiss. Moslem, buddhist, and shintoist have never accepted 
even the premiss. If ‘we’ hold these truths to be ‘self-evident,’ 
it is because the Christian revelation is one of our essential 
‘classics.’ 

12 “Tf democracy is regarded as the ultimate aim of education, 
life remains dangerously homocentric . . . By no process of 
redefinition can a social objective become the symbol of those 
forces that transcend man, upon which he is ultimately de- 
=" for his life and ideals.” Cole, op. cit., p. 225 (italics 
ours). 

13 Peters clearly despairs of communicating to the child any 
truth which might be considered as ‘whole’ or ‘final.’ Cf. “The 
Curriculum of Democratic Education,” Should Teachers In- 
doctrinate Their Pupils? p. 43 

14 Those who would describe the new curriculum in terms of 
“daily living” are not above resort to sharp practice. It is 
recommended, for instance, that teachers who remain unim- 

ressed by the promise of ‘companionate’ instruction be cajoled 
into trying it as merely a variant of traditional technique, while 
neophytes of the holy fire are to be told it is radically (and, 
by inference, gloriously) different. Cf. Peters, op. cit., Two Meth- 
ods of Breaking Away, p. 68 et sqq. The falsification of college- 
entrance transcripts under the guise of ‘accommodation of term- 
inology’ is also envisaged as a way out of difflculties with the 
obtuse hold-outs among the administrators of a system that 
refuses to die outright. (cbid., p. 82). The writer of this paper 
listened rapt, not long ago, from a convention platform in New 
York, to this answer from an authority on Progressive curricula, 
pressed to define his precise educational aim: “We are very 
numerous, sir, and we intend to stay.” Verily, the finger of 
Marx or Hitler (or both) is here! 

15 “We told them not to be disturbed if they did flounder 
for a few months, or even for a few years. It is characteristic 
for democracies to flounder in their early stages, etc., etc.” 
Peters, op. cit., p. 69—16 Tennyson, Ulysses. 

16 Tennyson, Ulysses. 


The habitual study of poetry and works of imagina- 
tion is one chief part of a well-grounded education. A 
taste for liberal art is necessary to complete the charac- 
ter of a gentleman. Science alone is hard and mechanical. 
It exercises the understanding upon things out of our- 
selves, while it leaves the affections unemployed, or en- 
grossed with our own immediate, narrow interests.— 
William Hazlitt 
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Editorial 

We are engaged in a great war. Once again Greece is 
pitted against Troy, Athens against Sparta. We of The 
Classical Bulletin are modestly proud to think that we 
have not lagged behind in either stirring up interest in 
this war against the enemies of culture or in producing 
effective ammunition. It is a pleasure, therefore, to be 
able to open our Twentieth Volume with a rousing 
call to arms. 

The ways in which each one of us can do efficient 
work on the front are numerous. There is the radio, the 
public platform, the parent-teacher association, the per- 
sonal interview of groups likely to benefit by classical 
study, the classical and especially archaeological lec- 
ture, the ‘Letter to the Editor’ of the daily press, the 
support of classical journals, the contact with the school 
board of our own community, the popular magazine— 
that great moulder of public opinion. All these means 
have been suggested by the Committee on the Present 
Status of Classical Studies, of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, under the Chairmanship 
of Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

Finally, there is the support of the American Classical 
League, which concerns itself “with public relations, en- 
deavoring to secure the good will of influential educa- 
tional agencies, and to set in motion impulses favorable 
to our much-attacked profession.” 

We are glad indeed to be able, in the present issue, 
to bring the work of the American Classical League 
to the serious attention of our readers. Professor Mur- 
ley’s paper will be followed, in November, by Fr. Car- 
roll’s, “The American Classical League and Catholic 
Schools.” 


We are running now on a three term basis, each term 
being of sixteen weeks. Thus on July 5 we began Term 
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I of our present academic year. We faced registration, we 
in the Classical Department, with some qualms and fears, 
based on the low level of our registration for the pre- 


ceding term, but ecce miraculum, our enrolment in all - 


classes has gone up and strongly so. I had got down to 
19 students last term and thought that the lamp was 
about to go out; this term I have 45, and our other 
instructors are having a like experience. Lapidem quem 
reprobaverunt aedificantes, hic factus est in caput anguli. 
A Domino factum est istud; et est mirabile in oculis 
nostris! In consequence I am really busy, but busy with 
a very deep feeling of delight. Of course this may be 
but a momentary flare up, but I would like to think of 
it as a portent of better things—W. H. Alexander, 
Chairman, Department of Classics, The University of 
California. 


The Place of the American Classical League 


By 
Northwestern University 


I am glad to avail myself of the opportunity afforded 
by the Editor’s request for a brief description and com- 
mendation of the American Classical League, to clear up 
a confusion which seems to exist in the minds of some 
as to the historical and actual present relation between 
the League and the Teachers’ Service Bureau. 

The Service Bureau was put in operation before the 
founding of the League in 1919, but was not formally 
organized till 1923. It was long conducted by Frances 
Sabin, having grown out of her graphic exhibit, “The 
Relation of Latin to Practical Life.” The League, 
founded by Andrew West, eventually took over the Bu- 
reau. The latter supplies suggestions and devices for 
secondary instruction and materials—from its extensive 
list of inexpensive publications—for embellishing such 
instruction and creating and maintaining pupils’ inter- 
est. Naturally, much of the emphasis is on details of 
ancient life, since fundamentals of the literature and 
grammar are readily available to teachers. 

While including the Bureau, the League is of much 
larger scope, and aims to appeal to the cultured section 
of the general public as well as to classicists. It is more 
propagandist than other classical organizations and con- 
cerns itself with public relations, endeavoring to secure 
the good will of influential educational agencies outside 
our ranks, tactfully to offset unfavorable publicity, and 
to set in motion impulses favorable to our much- 
attacked profession. The original Classical Investigation 
was of course the work of the League, which once en- 
joyed relative affluence. 

There is some overlapping between the functions of 
several classical groups, not in every form undesirable; 
and efforts are being made to delimit marginal activities 
so as to avoid such duplication as may be needless or 
confusing. The League might be said to be on the firing 
line with other organizations constituting the home front. 
But it prefers the diplomatic approach to belligerency. 
The League is at any rate national, as compared with 
all but the most learned societies. Its non-technical, non- 
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professional emphasis is also distinctive. It does not de- 
sire to, and cannot, arrogate to itself any exclusive 
championing of the Classics. But the Bureau performs, 
in numerous humble but important details, a steady 
service to individual teachers which other agencies are 
not equipped to do. The League has made strategic con- 
tacts with powerful organizations and individuals. It is 
now distributing a pamphlet embodying favorable ex- 
pressions from prominent Americans, at a time when 
culture has been attacked in high places. 

The cost to the individual who supports the League, 
and receives the attractive Classical Outlook, is slight, 
especially in combination arrangements with other classi- 
cal organizations and periodicals. Like numerous city 
classical clubs, which throw teachers into agreeable con- 
tact with persons in other professional lines who have 
kept a lively interest in the Classics, the League gives 
us a measure of solidarity with a cultured society of 
kindred spirits outside academic circles. When these 
speak for us—spontaneously or in ready response to 
suggestion—they are listened to by the public as being 
obviously without self-interest. 

The Catholic schools have enjoyed a favorable posi- 
tion with regard to the Classics, and have vigorously 
maintained it. But, after all, twa res agitur, paries cum 
proximus ardet. 


Cicero, De Offictis 1.24.83-84. 


By Harpy ALEXANDER 
The University of California 


The De Officiis has with reason always been a favorite 
among Cicero’s works, yet despite all the exposition that 
has been devoted to it, numerous passages have been 
left without adequate clarification by the commentators, 
and 1.24.83-84 falls under this description. 

By way of preface it may be noted that it contains an 
infrequent word, addubitare, avoided altogether by 
Cicero in his orations probably because of its colloquial 
character, and not extensively quotable from his other 
works nor from the language at large. Examination of 
three Livian passages (2.4.7; 8.10.2; 10.19.13) and five 
from Cicero other than the one under discussion (N.D. 
1.6.14; 2.46.118; Div., 147.105; Off., 3.4.18; Orat., 
40.137), together with Horace, Sat., 1.4.124, shows that 
it is a minimizing word with the significance ‘feel some 
doubt,’ ‘cherish a measure of doubt,’ ‘display some hesi- 
tation,’ ‘call somewhat in question,’ and the like. Thus 
in the present passage the translation of subvenire . . . 
mali is: “to meet a storm (sc. that has arisen through 
no provocation of your own) by any means whatever is 
a mark of the wise man, and the more so if you can 
achieve a greater amount of good by getting the matter 
ironed out than (vou incur) harm by exhibiting a meas- 
ure of indecision about it.” This last must refer to the 
political device of ‘straddling the fence,’ or ‘trimming.’ 
Holden’s translation ‘by leaving it in a state of sus- 
pense’ misses, I think, the touch of moral rebuke in- 
tended here for the perpetual mugwump. 

Immediately thereafter Cicero classifies actiones rerum 
periculosae as being such (a) to the individuals who en- 
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gage in them, (b) to the state, and further subdivides 
those falling under (a) as arising in contests (1) de vita, 
(2) de gloria et benevolentia civium. After the classifica- 
tion comes the statement of the principle of conduct 
involved. “We ought to be quicker to expose ourselves 
rather than the common interest” (communia taking the 
place of rem publicam preceding), “to danger, and we 
should fight more readily for honor and for glory than 
for other objects.” The upshot of all this is that where 
there is a question of provoking danger, we should pref- 
erably provoke, not one which involves the general in- 
terest, but one the consequences of which will fall on 
ourselves alone; further it should be directed towards 
preserving our honor and our reputation rather than 
property or mere physical existence. This seems so en- 
tirely obvious that Cicero does not feel it necessary to 
enlarge on it here. 


Now in section 84 we are told the stories of 
Callicratidas and Cleombrotus who both followed out 
precisely the principle of honor first, life second, which 
has just been commended, but are, inferentially at least, 
rebuked in the telling of the stories, and quite definitely 
in the end by comparison of their conduct with that of 
Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator. There seems to be need 
of a reconciliation here. The general principle, says 
Cicero, is that the individual should fight for his honor 
and his reputation more than for any other interest, but 
it is a general principle only and hence subject to limita- 
tion under special circumstances, such as conflict with 
another principle. The two Greek stories illustrate the 
limitation. 


Callicratidas and Cleombrotus were acting correctly 
according to the classic view within the sphere of per- 
sonal conduct, but at this point their decision to prefer 
their personal honor to any other consideration brought 
the issue within the range of another criterion, the in- 
terest of self versus the interest of the state. While ad- 
hering rigidly to (a) (2) as against (a) (1) in the 
scheme above, they utterly overlooked the much greater 
question, that between (a) and (b), and forgot that a 
correct differentiation between two subdivisions of (a) 
was much less important than that between two main 
divisions, (a) and (b). The purpose of section 84 is 
then by providing historical examples to lay down limi- 
tations on the classical principle that personal dignitas 
is the ultimate thing worth fighting for in life. We are 
in fact finally provided by the citation of Fabius 
Cunctator with a great Roman example of the sacrifice 
of personal dignitas for the wutilitas rei publicae, a 
sacrifice that neither Caesar nor Pompey was willing to 
make. These Spartan leaders were quite ready to sacri- 
fice life itself, if need arose, but not what they con- 
ceived to be honor, although the course of action arising 
out of their stubborn viewpoint nearly ruined their 
country. Cicero has mentioned two Spartans, but we are 
fully justified in supposing that he was thinking of ex- 
amples much nearer home. 


As in many places in the hurriedly written and, I 
imagine, unrevised De Officiis, the argument is inade- 
quately developed, and any competent Latin scholar who 
has grasped the meaning of the passage could state it 
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in more logical and more perspicuous Latin than Cicero 
has done, but he would not, of course, be faced with the 
same terrible immediacy of decision between personal 
and public interest, and again of a decision among the 
varieties of personal concern, as Cicero had been since 
49 p.c. and still was at the time of writing. In the 
necessity we discover from time to time for an exegesis 
of such trouble paragraphs we enter as perhaps in no 
other way into an understanding of the storms raging 
in Cicero’s soul during those last days of the great 
Republic, as he sought wildly to find his own best way 
out with honor,—and with safety for the State. 


Straight Shooting in Latin Defense’ 


By Raynmonp V. Scuoner, S.J. 
University of Detroit High School 


Latin, like many noble things, is today under or- 
ganized attack. Granted that the assault is unjustified, 
it is not therefore the less ferocious. It is well, then, in 
this crisis, for classical teachers to re-examine their de- 
fenses, polish up the trusty old guns (there is no need of 
new ones), and above all, be sure that the sights are 
clean and trained directly on the enemy. Of what good 
were all the tremendous defenses of Singapore, when the 
foe approached from behind, on land, while the mighty 
guns faced only forward out to sea? Neither will we 
make a successful stand if we neglect our heavy ar- 
tillery, or handle it inefficiently and with poor marks- 
manship. The only safe strategy now is to concentrate on 
the fundamental, high-powered reasons for Latin studies, 
and aim them straight, neither below nor above the 
mark. 

One technical error, which many defenders of Latin 
have been making of late, is shooting short of the 
target. This is largely the result of using second-rate ord- 
nance: air-rifles and hand grenades, instead of ‘Big 
Berthas’ and dive-bombers. I mean such devices as a pa- 
rade of students in Roman togas, giving tea-parties 
with the youngsters posing as distinguished personages 
from the Scipionie Circle, ‘demonstrations’ of the social 
values of Latin by showing how many American build- 
ings are modeled on Roman designs, how American 
coins bear the Latin Motto: E pluribus unum, and simi- 
lar true but innocuous arguments. This stressing of mere 
externals, mere superficial points of interest, is danger- 
ous. These things are all right to amuse students or 
their parents who are already deeply in contact with 
the essential values and interest of Latin studies, or 
to afford them diversion and relaxation after a hard 
hour or two of intensive application to a Latin text. 
But as means to conciliate those who do not see why 
modern youth should court headaches in struggling 
with that ‘ancient and out-moded’ language, I fear they 
are counsels of despair. Non tali auzilio, nec defensoribus 
istis tempus eget. There are far bigger guns than this. 
And the subordination of Latin as a means to other 
ends (its aid in grasping the terminology of Dentistry, 
and the like) is not prominent among them. 

The opposite error to this low-aimed sling-shot tech- 
nique is over-shooting the mark, by exaggerated state- 
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ments on the value of Latin in modern American educa- 
tion. Such arguments sail safely over the enemy’s head 
without causing him to tremble or even duck, let alone 


yield ground. This is the case when Latin strategists - 


seek to overwhelm their opponents in their own camp, 
by proclaiming that not only does Latin fit into ‘educa- 


tion in a democracy’ (the battle-cry of most of our - 


aggressors), but is actually the surest, if not the only, 
safeguard of the democratic ideal, and of those ‘social 
values’ so universally idolized. “Democracy,” they will 
broadcast from their dug-outs, “was created, you know, 
by the Greeks and Romans; the very name is classical 
in origin; the history of Reme is an object lesson in 
its use?; the Magna Charta was written in Latin, and 
the Founding Fathers of our own Republic were classi- 
cal scholars of distinction, etc.” This is all too patently 
over-wrought to cause serious concern to opponents who 
realize that the basis and safeguard of true democratic 
liberties is essentially a philosophical and religious issue 
(as it is), and so outside the field of Latin studies, ex- 
cept in the indirect way which we will indicate later. 


Another form of over-shooting the target, and thus 
leaving the foe merely laughing at us, is the too em- 
phatiec correlation of the classics with all education, as 
though the two were interconvertible. Great, indeed in- 
dispensable, as is the réle of Latin in a thorough and 
fully worthy education, it is not entirely self-sufficient. 
Modern literatures, history, science, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, and religion are also indispensable in their own 
way, and must be blended with classical studies into a 
rounded whole. Qui nimiwm dicit, nihil dicit. The bal- 
anced truth is always more convincing in the end.3 


What, then, is straight shooting in Latin defense? It 
is, I suggest, employing our biggest guns, at point 
blank. Now, our enemies are incited, in general, either 
by a false conception of educational ideals, or by honest 
undispelled doubt that Latin is a necessary instrument 
toward attaining that true ideal of education which, in 
common with us, they hold. Our big guns, then, will 
consist in stressing fundamentals, in proposing an ideal 
of education so inspiring and desirable that anyone not 
wholly abandoned to false values will admit it; and 
then proving that Latin is a most suitable, indeed in 
certain ways an irreplaceable, instrument toward attain- 
ing that educational ideal. We must show that Latin is 
of undiminished importance today, since it meets basic 
educational needs re-born with every individual in any 
age, and prove that nothing else can really take its 
place.* 


I propose, then, that we open our barrage with some 
such outline of basic educational ideals as the following. 
The purpose of education, both at home, in the school, 
and elsewhere, from childhood to old age, is not, dear 
antagonist, the mere accumulation of varied facts and 
manual skills. Its aim is not to mass-produce ‘Quiz 
Kids’ and accurate machinists. It is to develop ever more 
fully the inborn capacities for a rounded and fruitful 
human life. An education worthy of the name im- 
plies an expansion of outlook, a broadening of inter- 
ests, an accurate, living, and profound contact with truth, 
an exaltation of spirit, and a firm standing up to the 
successive problems of life by the aid of solid and funda- 
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mental principles for their acceptance and solution. Edu- 
cation means the ripeness of man’s nature as man, the 
full and harmonious cultivation or development of all the 
human faculties and of their artistically effective ex- 
pression, in preparation for the highest and happiest 
life in this world as a preliminary and guide to the 
perfect life of Eternity. It means the balanced forma- 
tion of the whole man. 


This reduces to three problems: the cultivation of 
the faculties, the accumulation of factual background 
and experience, and the development of befitting self- 
expression and conduct. Let us analyse each of these 
briefly. 

The cultivation of the human faculties means raising 
the natural powers of man—especially intellect, will, im- 
agination, memory, and emotions—from their original 
state as undeveloped potencies or capacities (‘raw ma- 
terial,’ as it were), to the higher state of stable habits. 
That is, to a higher level of potency, an elevated dis- 
position of the powers more proximate to actual opera- 
tion, whereby they can flower into activity more swiftly, 
more easily, more surely. When a person, under the 
guidance of a teacher and the fostering of Divine Grace, 
has by a process of training, discipline, and contact with 
great thought and ideals passed from the infant’s or 
savage’s state of mere inborn capacity for thinking to 
the habit of thinking clearly, readily, with pleasure and 
penetrating effectiveness; to the habit of willing the 
right and good course in all the circumstances of life, 
spontaneously, firmly, and with conscious satisfaction, so 
that one’s life passes from domination by animal im- 
pulses to motivation by rational ideals; to the habit of 
easily recalling and re-combining the sense-images stored 
away in his imagination, as so many techni-color films 
of sensitive and mental experiences in the past; to the 
habit of facile and trustworthy memory of sense-dis- 
coveries and thoughts, whose recollection as having oc- 
curred in the past is of value for the fuller and wiser 
use of the present; and to the habit of mellow, full, and 
instantaneous sensitivity of the emotions (under the con- 
trol of reason) to the stirring implications for good or ill 
in the ever-changing experiences of life—when a per- 
son, I say, has cultivated his natural human faculties 
to this level of stable perfection and sensitivity to the 
calls of truth, of beauty, and of goodness, he has 
achieved in some degree the essential elements of an 
education. He has been awakened to the implications of 
existence, stimulated and fitted to make the most of life; 
he has realized the capacities of his nature, become 
more fully a man. Furthermore, whereas a purely fac- 
tual education collapses with one’s forgetting the facts, 
an education of habits and principles remains effective 
throughout life, as it has worked a permanent change and 
elevation into one’s very powers of living. 


This, surely, is an educational aim which will com- 
mend itself to any seeker after the good life, including 
war-time Americans. Such cultivation of the mind is not 
a luxury, but a necessity of civilized life of the sort 
we are today fighting to preserve. For, in Cardinal New- 
man’s words,® “to open the mind, to correct it, to refine 
it, to enable it to know, and to digest, master, rule, and 
use its knowledge; to give it power over its own faculties, 
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application, flexibility, method, critical exactness, sa- 
gacity, resource, address, eloquent expression .. . is an 
object as intelligible as the cultivation of virtue.” Let 
us have more of it! 


The second aspect of education is intimately bound 
up with the first. The accumulation of factual informa- 
tion, of background and experience (both personal and 
vicarious), goes hand-in-hand with the development of 
the faculties, especially where these are brought into 
vital contact with great thought and ideals as their 
nourishment and field of exercise. It means passing from 
ignorance of the world about us, of its ordered beauty 
and powers and mysterious laws, and of our scientific 
and cultural heritage, into knowledge of all this; from 
the darkness of unilluminated capacity for knowing, to a 
mind irradiated with the light and pastel colors of 
myriad truths shining in on its vision: to a mind more 
filled with being, from its varied contacts with reality. 
The educated mind “is almost prophetic from its knowl- 
edge of history; it is almost heart-searching from its 
knowledge of human nature; it has almost supernatural 
charity from its freedom from littleness and prejudice; 
it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing can 
startle it; it has almost the beauty and harmony of 
heavenly contemplation, so intimate is it with the 
eternal order of things and the music of the spheres.’ 


Artistic self-expression from out of this fulness and 
trained efficiency of the faculties is the remaining fea- 
ture of the educated man, the fruit and touchstone of 
his culture. Speech, perfecta eloquentia, is a necessary 
and major goal of educational effort. For it is the 
noblest of human arts, the most subtle and faithful 
miedtum to mirror a man’s deepest soul with all its 
wealth of insight and emotions seeking outlet into other 
minds. Conversely, a mastery of speech, a precise and 
ready differentiation of words and a clear grasp of their 
interrelations, is the most powerful force for the devel- 
opment of a richer and finer consciousness of one’s own 
thoughts and feelings; it promotes individuality, self- 
confidence, and intellectual maturity. Moreover, speech, 
the acquisition of words, their conscious discrimination 
and more artistic use, is the main mental activity of. 
childhood, the function most suited—and most neces- 
sary—to the growing minds in our schools. The hu- 
manistic studies, especially language and literature, are 
just what they can best assimilate, and what in the 
process steadily renders their minds more fitted for ab- 
stract and philosophical disciplines, by exercising them 
in the laws of thought, awakening the nascent habit of 
judgment and prudence, and storing them with facts and 
vicarious experiences which are the ground-work of in- 
sight. There is no finer and more generally operative edu- 
cational force than language and its literary monuments.” 


This, then, in outline, is our educational ideal. Present 
it, with clarity and the eloquence of conviction, to the 
opponents of Latin. If they scorn it, from an ingrained 
pragmatism or false concept of man’s nature and per- 
fection, try again, patiently, to penetrate their brazen 
armor. Or wait a bit longer until the mounting evidence 
of human chaos resulting from our de-humanized and de- 
Christianized education opens their eyes, and approves 
Plato’s vigorous warning, that whereas education in truth 
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and virtue renders man the most peaceful and god-like 
of creatures, the default or misdirection of education 
makes him the wildest beast on the face of the earth.® 
For there is no use trying to explain the value of Latin 
to one who does not admit this basic ideal of education, 
but thinks the purpose of our schools is to impart scat- 
tered facts and technical adroitness only, not humanely 
integrated culture of the full personality stably orien- 
tated toward the good life for man. Whoever thinks the 
product of education should be, not the energized artist 
at living, but the highly skilled barbarian, is hopeless. 
Anathema sit! 

On the other hand, once a person concurs in our 
educational ideal, the victory is essentially achieved. 
For the fact that Latin is a highly suitable instrument 
for effecting this education, and has special benefits to 
offer toward that end which cannot be adequately sub- 
stituted by other studies, does not need to be proved 
by a syllogism, but can be at once apprehended by a 
direct illation—at least, if one has any adequate ac- 
quaintance with Latin itself. However, for the sake of 
total victory, let us administer the actual coup de 
grace, by a barrage of rapid-fire considerations which 
ought to reduce the enemy to silence. Our tactics will 
be to indicate how Latin fits into each of the three as- 
pects of education sketched above, and does this in a 
way which other studies cannot adequately replace. 


(To be concluded) 


1 This paper was read at the July 3, 1942, meeting of the 
Louis University Summer School Conferences on Teaching 

atin. 

2 Except, of course, the whole period of Roman culture at its 
peak, from the dictator-tyrants of the Ciceronian Age down 
through the autocratic Emperors .to the fall of Rome! 

3 Compare Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 117261: “When our 
thesis is at variance with palpable facts, it provokes contempt, 
and involves even the sober truth in its own rejection.” 

4In all that follows, two things are presupposed: (1) that 
whatever is said about the educational value and suitability of 
Latin applies a fortiori (to at least the fourth power) to Greek; 
and (2) that if we are to give Latin a fair chance to produce 
its potential benefits, we must plan for a six to eight years’ 
Latin course. Latin simply cannot work its effect in haste, any 
more than other difficult subjects. And although even a two 
years’ acquaintance with Latin is generally beneficial, and better 
than none at all, it remains preposterous, an insult to Latin, 
a monstrosity which must be remedied at once, for the welfare 
of American education. 

5 The Idea of a University 15.9. 

8 Newman, ibid. 1.6.6. 

7 It is plain that the fuller literary appreciation of a Latin 
work can be expected only from the maturer minds of the 
college and advanced student; in high school, it is largely the 
other benefits (themselves humanistic in their own way) which 
are to be looked for from Latin studies, along with a foundation 
for, and a start in, the higher literary enjoyment of the text. 


8 Laws 766a. 


Bis interimitur, qui suis armis perit. 
Publilius Syrus 


Every scholar hopes to be able by some new approach, 
new insight, or new correlation, even when not by some 
discovery of new facts, to give the beginner help more 
speedy and vital than what as a beginner his textbook 
and teacher gave to him. — William Ellery Leonard, 
T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex; The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press; 1942; p. 3. 
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Oedipus and Parzival 


One of the hardest ideas in Greek tragedy for a 
Christian to grasp is that an innocent man must suffer- 
for a mistake as though he were a wicked sinner. If, for 
instance, Oedipus had deliberately and knowingly slain 
his father it would be easy to understand his final ca- 
tastrophe; but he did the murderous deed unwittingly, 
and we feel that he did not deserve the terrible punish- 
ment. 

It is interesting to know that the same theme of 
punishment for mistakes as well as for deliberate sin 
sounds throughout the famous poems of chivalry in the 
Middle Ages. These poems are of Christian times and 
by Christian authors, yet even in them the innocent are 
considered guilty if they ignorantly err. Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, a German of the Middle Ages wrote, early 
in the 13th century, a metrical romance, called Parzival. 
The author depicts Parzival as a knight roaming through 
a chivalric age, doing brave and heroic deeds. Yet be- 
cause he lacked wisdom and made one error, he was 
the cause of tremendous unhappiness and misery to 
himself and to those he loved. Parzival did not sin de- 
liberately; he merely erred, and for that error he had to 
suffer. There is an echo of the classical Greek tragedy 
in this Christian poem. Oedipus, by his impulsive error, 
pulled the world down in ruins upon his own head and 
on his countrymen. 

Oedipus eventually attains peace and nobility of 
character by means of his sufferings; so too, Parzival is 
ennobled by a long course of suffering. But there is a 
difference in the pagan and the Christian. The utter 
despair and horror of the Greek Tragedy is transformed 
in the medieval Christian poems to a hope of divine 
forgiveness and eternal happiness. Even at the height of 
his suffering Parzival does not lose faith in a future alle- 
viation of sorrow. The low note of pessimism heard in 
Oedipus is drowned out by the divine note of Christian 
optimism. 

Both Greek and Christian poets have realized that 
mistakes, as well as downright crime, can be the cause 
of intense suffering. Both plead for greater wisdom and 
circumspection in our daily acts. That is the lesson 
contained in the Greek and the medieval dramas. 
Weston, Mass. Parrick A. Suu.ivan, S.J. 


The mark of the true classic is the power of giving 
pleasure to the young and old of many generations 
through some fascinating and constantly renewed testi- 
mony to the indestructible continuity of human nature. 
Its interest is, therefore, universal, and its popularity 
unrestricted to an epoch. Readers of different countries 
at different epochs find in such a work a source of eter- 
nal delight; it is not alien to them, nor they to it.—J. 
Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Silver 
Age (p. 22). 


Vergil would not have been Vergil with Lucretius’ 


hexameters; nor would Lucretius have been Lucretius 
with Vergil’s. One might as well ask Marlowe to ex- 
change his blank verse with Tennyson—and remain the 
author of Tamburlane.——William Ellery Leonard 
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